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[The Holy Family.—Sir Joshua Reynolds.] 


GRATUITOUS EXHIBITIONS OF PICTURES. 
THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


From the revival of painting by Giovanni Cimabue, 
in the latter half of the thirteenth century, to its second 
declension under Carlo Maratti, in the commencement 
of the eighteenth, no subject has so frequently exer- 
cised the painter’s skill as that of the Holy Family. It 
has been represented with all the sublimity of art by 
Raffaelle ; with tenderness and exquisite sweetness by 
Carlo Dolci; with familiarity by Rembrandt ; and in 
our own day by Sir Joshua Reynolds, in the picture 
before us, with a mixture of the solemnity of the earlier 
schools and the domesticity of modern art. 

The chief beauty of this performance is the richness 
of its colouring and the excellent management of the 
lights and darks. In order te make the drapery of the 
Virgin combine with the colouring of the figure of the 
Infant Saviour, and with the flesh of Mary herself, that 
drapery is painted of a light hue, and possesses a very 
small share of actual red, although its general effect 
is to give a notion of that colour.. In like manner the 
figure of Joseph isso managed that incidental shadows, 
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that is, shadows thrown into the picture from sub- 
stances not indicated within its limits, are seen upon 
the hands and the leg, which cause them to form masses 
in conjunction with the dark drapery he wears and the 
background of the composition ; thus the attention is 
at once and inevitably drawn to the chief portion of 
the picture, the Infant Jesus, as well by the actual 
attraction of the light as by the contrast of the dark. 
It is this management of the masses of light and dark, 
or chiaro-’scuro, and the beauty of colouring, which have 
rendered the works of Reynolds so famous with his 
own countrymen, and which, though reluctantly, have 
wrung from foreigners expressions of their approba- 
tion. 

In a subject such as the Holy Family, the artist 
has to contend against two opposite difficulties ; he 
must give as much elevation of expression to his 
figures as will convey the feeling of supernatural ex- 
cellence, yet he must not divest his work of those social 
attributes which render it understandable by the 
general observer. 

In the glories of the Transfiguration, or the sublimity 
of the Assumption, all human feelings, all earthly con- 
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siderations are absorbed in the awful manifestations of 
the power of the Almighty. In the nativity and in the 
infancy of the Redeemer we are prepared to behold 
him as bearing the investment of humanity, and not 
asserting the divine majesty of the Godhead. In the 
former class, therefore, painters have properly endea- 
voured to excite the loftier emotions of the soul; in the 
latter, they have, with equal justice, appealed to the ten- 
derest sympathies of our nature. Inthe Holy Family 
of Reynolds-we must look for purity and simplicity, 
and in the person of the Virgin Mother that expression 
will be found; and though the Infant Saviour accords 
in bodily shape with his apparent age, still the face 
gives evidence of an intellect beyond the reach of 
mortality. With all this judicious management, the 
picture will be beheld as one of those works into which 
the artist has endeavoured to infuse a spirit of do- 
mestic feeling rather than a sensation of reverential 
distance. In short, the scene is presented to us as 
if we could form part of the group, instead of a 
transaction taking place in a situation into which our 
frail humanity can by no possibility intrude. 

We may conveniently take occasion here to correct. 
an error which was inadvertently fallen into in the 
notice of the picture of St. John by Murillo.* It was 
there said, “ Fhough it should seem that John was 
about twenty-five or twenty-six years of age when he 
was called to follow Christ, painters have delighted 
to imagine him as the early associate of his Mas- 
ter.” This idea, which would have been inaccurate with 
regard to the Evangelist, may have been correct as 
refers to the Baptist, who was the son of Zacharias 
and Elisabeth, and who from his conception had been 
miraculously appointed (see Luke, chap. i.) to preach 
the advent and kingdom of the Messiah; whilst the 
Apostle and Evangelist, the youngest, the gentlest, 
and most affectionate of the disciples of Jesus, was 
destined but to tread in the steps of his divine 
Master. 

The engraving at the head of the article is by Mr. 
Jackson, and isa copy of the picture of the Holy Family, 
— by Reynolds, for Mr. Macklin’s edition of the 

ible, and which has been engraved for that work by 
Sharp, in a very masterly manner. The original was 
purchased at the sale of Lord Gwydyr’s collection, 
and liberally presented to the public, for the National 
Gallery, by the governors of the British Institution. 

Before proceeding to comment on the exalted rank 
held by Reynolds, it will be sufficient to state of his 
history that he was one of eleven children of a clergy- 
man, who was head master of Plympton grammar- 
school, in Devonshire, and was born at that place, on 
the 16th of July, 1723. His early predilection for art 
induced his father to place him under the tuition of 
Hudson, the portrait painter, in London. He made 
rapid progress in his studies, visited Rome, and, on his 
return to England, in 1752, almost immediatelv ob- 
tained extensive employment. In 1768, on the foun- 
dation of the Royal Academy, he was chosen its first 
president, a station he held, with but a short intermis- 
sion, for the space of twenty-two years. He died in 
London, on the 23rd of February, 1792, and, after 
lying in state at the Academy, was buried in the vaults 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral, by the side of Sir Christopher 
Wren, the constructor of that edifice, and a statue to 
his memory, executed by Flaxman, has been erected 
in the church. Thus the most eminent architect and 
the most gifted sculptor that England has produced 
have appropriately furnished a noble resting-place for 
the remains and a lasting memorial to the honour of 
the great founder ef her school of painting. 

Before the appearance of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
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excepting Hogartn in his peculiar and unapproached 
style, and Wilson in poetic landscape, any the re- 
motest approximation toa native school of art could 
not be said to exist in England. At one stride this 
eminent man reached the summit of professional 
distinction, though it could be only by profound 
study that he achieved the rank he held amongst the 
colourists and chiaro-’scurists of Europe. In his career 
he was so universally sought for as a painter of por- 
traits, that it was not until the latter portion of his life 
he could devote his attention to historic or poetic com- 

sition. Indeed so enthusiastic was the grave Dr. 
Jobuton in favour of this pursuit of his friend, that he 
seems to have grudged the time given by Reynolds 
to the few works in these classes which he has left 
us. “It is in painting,” he says, “as in life, what is 
greatest is not — best. should grieve to see 
Reynolds transfer to heroes and to goddesses, to empty 
splendour and to airy fiction, that art which is now 
employed in diffusing friendship, in renewing tender- 
ness, in quickening the affections of the absent, and 
continuing the presence of the dead.” 

Fortunately, Reynolds did not confine himself to 
this branch of art, but executed, in the words of Barry, 
“a few expansive efforts of colouring and chiaro-’scuro, 
which would do honour to the first names in the re- 
cords of art.” In respect to these qualities the Pro- 
fessor might have referred to the I oly Family, for, 
although in colour it has in many parts become much 
deteriorated, still it remains a noble specimen of the 
mastery which the painter held over those essentials 
of the art. But even supposing he had never executed 
any pictures but — we ought not therefore to 
look upon Reynolds as less endowed with the true 
principles of _—— It is a mistake, but too general, 
that the art of portraiture is governed by rules at vari- 
ance with those of historical composition. In each the aim 
is to imitate the effect of nature, and it matters not whe- 
ther the composition, so far as the management of the 
colour and light and dark is concerned, consists of 
one figure or of a group of twenty persons. The at- 
traction of the attention to the principal point of one 
is as essential as to the chief action of the other 
The harmony and arrangement of both are to be pro- 
duced by the same means. Dr. Johnson himself would 
appear, from the ge we have quoted, to have 
been unaware of this fact, for he alludes to the portraits 
by Reynolds only as likenesses, and is silent on their 
merits as pictures. Mr. Burke, on the other hand, 
seems to have hada just appreciation of the distinction 
between an expert face-painter and a real artist, for 
he says that “ his portraits remind the spectator of the 
invention of history. and the amenity of landscape ;” 
nor has the eloquent statesman less truly observed of 
Reynolds, that “he possessed the theory as perfectly 
as the practice of his art. To be sucha painter, he was 
a profound and penetrating philosopher.” 
Entertaining a deep reverence for the genius of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, we are still quite ready to admit that 
in his historical works he is more eminent for his 
colouring than for academic correctness in drawing. 
His own modesty and candour, indeed, render it 
scarcely necessary to do more than allude to the fact, 
for he admits that of all the main principles of art, that 
was the one to which he had least attended. Yet in 
his studies at Rome he devoted his time to the magni- 
ficence of Michael Angelo and to the divine purity of 
Raffaelle, and recorded his devotion to the former by 
writing to Barry at Rome, urging him to study in the 
Capella Sistina, for that the wonders there were 
those things which alone rendered the Eternal City 
more profitable to an artist than any other place in the 
world, and he sealed that opinion by declaring from 
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Royal Academy, that he should desire that the last 
words which he should pronounce in that place, and 
from the seat of its president, might be the name of 
Michael Angelo. Here, too, we may refer to the cir- 
cumstance so obvious in most of the pictures of Rey- 
nolds, the great cracking and separation of the colours 
that has taken place. Thisarose from the constant habit 
in which he indulged, of adopting every experiment in 
his colouring materials that was suggested to him. An 
anxious wish to discover the mode adopted by the 
artists of the Venetian school, and particularly Titian, 
led Reynolds to try the effect of every vehicle for 
painting that was proposed, and, as many of these were 
of a highly volatile nature, we see the sad effect of 
his experimentalizing in the faded and defaced con- 
dition of his works. 

We have now only space left for a brief mention of 
the admirable professional writings of this distinguished 
artist and accomplished man. The ‘ Discourses’ of 
Reynolds originated in the custom of his official de- 
livery of the premiums offered by the Academy for suc- 
cessful application by its students. The president 
thought that mere compliments might grow vapid by 
repetition. He, therefore, composed these ‘ Discourses,’ 
which have rendered his name as noted for his powers 
of criticism, profound thought, and varied literary 
acquirements, as his painting had previously done for 
it as an artist. These compositions have been from 
time to time attributed both to Johnson and to Burke, 
but at the present day no tolerably well informed 
unprejudiced person doubts for a moment that they 
were the genuine productions of Sir Joshua’s hand 
and the true emanations of his brain. There is a 
slight degree of hastiness discoverable in the style, 
which has given cause to cavillers to say that the pre- 
sident sometimes contradicts himself. To the candid 
reader, however, they contain a whole treasury of 
true maxims, and together form one of the most valu- 
able collections of remarks that has ever been pub- 
lished on art, fully bearing out the eulogy of Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, who characterised them as “ golden 
precepts, which are now acknowledged as canons of 
universal taste.” ; 


IMPROVEMENT OF TOWNS AND THEIR 
POPULATION. 


Tue great branches of our national industry, while 
they are instrumental in producing and diffusing 
wealth, appear at first sight almost to involve the 
moral and seme degradation of the numerous masses 
of our working population who are immediately en- 
gaged therein ; aa although a closer examination will 
show that this is by no means the case, we shall find 
that this class is undoubtedly suffering from evils of no 
common magnitude. The chief palliation of the guilt 
of neglect and delay in providing a remedy for the 
existing evils, is to be found in the rapidity with which 
they sprung forth. They had become of gigantic sta- 
ture before men were aware of their existence, and 
then it seemed to be hopeless to contend with them. 
The changes which have taken place in the state of 
society in England during the present century were so 
different from the ordinary circumstances under which 
great social revolutions take place, that men’s atten- 
tion was not sufficiently directed to inquire into the 
new wants to which they gave birth. Numbers were 
drawn to the great seats of manufacturing industry 
from the surrounding rural districts, and from more 
distant quarters as the demand for ‘hands’ became 
more urgent; rows of cottages were hastily erected 
for the accommodation of the immigrants, and to pro- 
vide for the demands of a rapidly increasing popula- 
tion. In twenty or thirty years the population of the 





towns which became the scene of these changes was 
doubled, or perhaps trebled ; but as for their physical, 
moral, and intellectual improvement, the mass of 
human beings thus suddenly congregated on a given 
spot, were in a state of as much destitution as are some 
hundreds of labourers employed for a few months on 
ae works, and who are temporarily occupying rude 

uts erected close to the scene of their labours. One 
great want, therefore, of the large towns of modern 
growth is an improved municipal organization directed 
to such objects of local interest as can be successfully 
accomplished by local means. No single remedy can 
be adapted to evils which ramify into so many branches, 
and though no one can doubt the advantages which 
have been derived from Sunday-schools, savings’-banks, 
mechanics’ institutes, and reading-rooms, yet the 
inefficiency of these alone is now forced upon our 
conviction, and we hope we are not mistaken in assum- 
ing that the condition of the labouring population, es- 
pecially in the large towns, will soon be treated as a 
whole, and that a series of practical measures will be 
devised for their benefit. 

As an instance of the various means by which the 
great object to be kept in view may be promoted, we 
regard with much satisfaction the recent introduction 
of a measure to enforce a better system of drainage in 
large towns. It is a step in the right direction, and is 
avowedly taken with the object of directing attention 
to the condition of the poorer classes of the town popu- 
lation, so that it will naturally be followed by other 
plans of improvement, such as public walks, ceme- 
teries, &c., &e. A glance at one branch of the evils 
which the proposed measure is designed to remedy, 
will at once prove its value and necessity. Our facts 
are taken from the Report of a Statistical Committee 
of the Leeds Town Council upon the condition of that 
town and its inhabitants, which contains information 
respecting the condition of the surface and subways 
of the streets; and we are assured that the state of 
things therein described will find a parallel in every 
one of our large towns of similar size. In Leeds there 
are extensive and populous districts without any sewers 
or means of drainage, and filth of every kind accumu- 
lates in masses and lodges in hollows on the surface 
until dissipated by the wind and sun. There were, in 
1839, three streets in Leeds containing one hundred 
dwellings, and a population of 452 persons, for whose 
accommodation there were but two out-offices, neither 
of which was fit for use; and other parts of the town 
were in scarcely a better condition. Some streets re- 
semble a field which has been cut up by loaded vehi- 
cles in wet weather, and the inhabitants vainly attempt 
to repair them with ashes or other refuse. In whole 
rows of cellar-dwellings the walls never cease to drip 
with moisture, and in some habitations of this class the 
inhabitants have been awakened in the night and 
literally found their beds floating. In other cases, 
where there are sewers, the want of arrangement 
amongst proprietors renders them incomplete and im- 

erfect. They become engorged, and pour a flood of 
etid matter into cellars and dwelling-rooms. Mal- 
aria then affects the inhabitants, and its influence is 
shown by the accelerated fatality of disease in the dis- 
trict. In a case of this kind at Leeds, it appeared 
that while in other parts of the town there were two 
deaths to three births, the proportion in the flooded 
district was three deaths to two births. Dr. South- 
wood Smith has stated of the metropolis, that by taking 
a map of the sewers, and tracing the course of fever, 
it would be found to run in a directly inverse ratio to 
the course of the sewers: where there were sewers, 
there no fever would be found. 

There are many other evils in the physical state of 
towns besides those arising from deficient drainage, 
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but the reader may be spared for the present the 

yainful facts which show that large portions of our 
industrious fellow-countrymen are habitually living 
amidst circumstances which degrade and brutalise the 
character, and all but extinguish the moral sense, It 
is more pleasing to notice the fact that attention 
is awakened to these evils, and the conviction is 
gaining ground that they must be removed ere the 
work of moral, religious, and imtellectual improve- 
ment can commence upon a just foundation. How, 
for example, is it possible to give to individuals 
already morally degraded a sénse or a taste for do- 
mestic comforts while they continue destitute of a 
home worthy of the name? or can it be surprising that 
the damp and cheerless cellar, without a single do- 
mestic convenience, should exercise a less powerful 
influence and attraction than the gin-shop or the beer- 
shop? Those who have had opportunities of learning 
the condition of the working classes have not failed to 
notice that when the mechanic removes from a two- 
pote soa | cottage to a three-and-sixpenny cottage, 
a corresponding moral improvement has been visible 
in his conduct and deportment; and the man who 
falls from a state of comfort into the hopeless degrada- 
tion of a miserable cellar-dwelling, sinks too often 
into a lower moral state as his physical condition be- 
comes depressed and unfavourable. Mr. Ashworth, 
the great manufacturer of Bolton, is so strongly im- 

ressed with the influence of comfortable habitations 
or the working classes upon their moral character, 
that every successive range of cottages erected by him 
for the last twenty years has been rendered more ex- 
pensive and has been more completely furnished with 
conveniences than the pfeceding lot; and the best 
cottages are at once the most expensive and the most 
sought after by his own work-people. In cottages of 
this class new desires are experienced; an effort is 
made to purchase appropriate furniture, to obtain 
which orderly and sober habits are necessary; and 
cottages of this description encourage such habits, 
for here the artizan can spend his evenings in the en- 
joyment of domestic comforts, and need not resort for 
excitement or occupation to the gin-shop. 

The legislative measure to which we have alluded, 
is an attempt to give the poor a greater share of public 
comfort and convenience. It will protect them from 
the cupidity of the owners of small tenements ; for in 
many instances they, and not the tenants, are to blame 
for the scandalous violations of comfort and decency 
which are inevitable without this protection. While 
the inquiry at Leeds was proceeding, a deputation of 
women waited upon the Committee to beg an imme- 
diate remedy for a nuisance in their neighbourhood ; 
but owing “to the indefinite meaning of the term 
“nuisance” in point of law, this object could not be 
accomplished without great trouble and expense ; and 
these impediments have in fact been the’ protection of 
many a nuisance, while a special gener@l measure like 
the one in progress will go to the sourc® of the evil. It 
may also be regarded as an encouragement to owners 
of tenements who are disposed to consult the comfort and 
convenience of their tenants. At Leeds, “in many 
instances, when the property of a street is in man 
hands, one half of them or more originally complete 
their respective parts, as regards paving and sewering, 
but the cupidity, obstinacy, or poverty, or all com- 
bined, of other owners, or even of a single one, has 
prevented the improvement of the whole.” Lastly, 
the proposed measure will be one of justice to the 
small rate-payers. In the Leeds Report it is stated 
that “in a great measure the cottages are rated as a 
part and for the benefit of the whole community, but 
are mulcted of that proportion which ought to carry 
clean pavement to their own doors.” 


MAGAZINE. 


What England has done: What it has yet to do—The earth- 
works on most of the great lines of railway in England are very 
extensive, in many cases averaging from 100,000 to 150,000 
cubic yards per mile. On the North Midland railway from 
Derby to Leeds, a distance of 723 miles, about 9,500,000 
yards of earth were moved, being more than 130,000 cubic yards 
per mile. During part of the time that the works were in pro- 
gress, from 9000 to 10,000 men, assisted by eighteen steam- 
engines, were employed, besides numbers of horses. Tem- 
porary stables were erected, and the agriculturists in the vicinity 
obtained large supplies of manure, an advantage from which 
they had previously been excluded on account of their distance 
from towns. The quantity of earth and stone removed in form- 
ing the London ‘and Birmingham line was about 16,060,000 
cubic yards, which, if formed into a belt three feet wide and 
one high, would more than encompass the earth at the equator. 
Looking at what has been effected in this country by the labour, 
ingenuity, and industry of man, we are reminded of a striking 

in one of the vivid rhapsodies of Mr. Carlyle: “ Who 
(he asks) shall say what ‘work and works this England has yet 
todo? For what purpose this land of Britain was created, set 
like a jewel in the encircling blue of ocean; and this tribe of 
Saxons was sent travelling hitherward? No man can say: it was 
for a work, and for works, incapable of announcement in words. 
Thou seest them there; part of them stand done, and visible to 
the eye; even these thou canst not name: how much less the 
others still matter of prophecy only! They live and labour 
there, these twenty million Saxon men; they have been borne 
into this mystery of life out of the darkness of Past Time :— 
how changed now since the first Father and first Mother of them 
set forth, quitting the tribe of Theuth, with passionate fare- 
well, under questionable auspices; on scanty bullock-cart, if 
they had even bullocks and a cart, with axe and hunting- 
spear, to subdue a ion of our common Planet! This Nation 
now has cities and seed-fields, has spring-vans, dray-wagons, 
Long-acre carriages, nay, railway trains; has coined money, 
exchange-bills, laws, books, war-fleets, spinning-jennies, ware- 
houses and West India Docks: see what it has built and done, 
what it can and will yet build and do! ‘These umbrageous 
pleasure-woods, green meadows, shorn stubble-fields, smooth- 
sweeping roads; these high-domed cities, and what they hold and 
bear; this mild ‘ Good-morrow’ which the stranger bids thee, 
equitable, nay forbearant if need were, judicially calm and law- 
observing towards thee a stranger,—what work has it not cost? 
How many brawny arms, generation after generation, sank down 
wearied ; how many noble hearts, toiling while life lasted, and 
wise heads that wore themselves dim with scanning and discerning, 
before this waste White-cliff, Albion so called, became a British 
Empire !” 


Success and Economy of Early Treatment wn Insanity.—The 
Sixth Report of the Trustees of the Worcester Lunatic Asylum 
(United States) contains some valuable facts showing the success 
attending the early treatment of insanity, and demonstrating be- 
sides its importance as a matter of economy merely. The twelfth 
table of the Report shows that “ upon the proper and usual basis 
of computation, the proportion of cures at this hospital in recent 
cases—that is, in cases of less than one year’s duration at the time 
when received—is 94 per cent.: while the proportion of cures in 
cases of more than five years’ duration has been only 124 per 
cent.; and in cases of more than 10 years’ duration, only 34 per 
cent. Or, to present the same fact in another striking point of 
view, the proportion of the old cases remaining at the end of this 
year is about 874 per cent., while the proportion of recent cases 
remaining at the same time is only 12} per cent.” Looking at the 
uniary results, the Report observes, dat “the expense already 
incurred for faking care of twenty cases, which from neglect had 
been suffered to run on until they became incurable, has been 
more than thirty-two times greater than the expense of the same 
number for which early and proper provision was made.” 
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Advantages of Commerce.—It is the great advantage of a trad- 
ing nation, that there are very few in it so dull and heavy, who 


with hands; but, on the contrary, flourishes by multitudes, and 


are so many squadrons of floating shops, that vend our wares 
and manufactures in all the markets of the world, and find out 





chapmen under both the tropics,—Spectator, No. 21, 
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may not be placed in stations of life which may give them an. 
opportunity of making their fortunes. A well regulated com- 
merce is not, like law, physic, or divinity, to be overstocked | 


gives employment to all its professors. Fleets of merchantmen 
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(The Knight and the Squire.) 


CHAUCER’S PORTRAIT GALLERY. 
THE KNIGHT. 


ALTHOUGH we cannot trace the existence of chivalry 
backwards to so very remote a period as that referred 
to in the visions of Piets Plowman,* where we find 
that David “ dubbed knights,” yet there is much rea- 
son to doubt the truth of the common opinion which 
ascribes its origin to the eleventh century, and con- 
siders that it was then first invented as a great moral 
antagonist to the deplorable evils of the time; for “a 
closely attentive as well as philosophical analysis of 
the history of European society in the middle ages 

roves this theory, or rather this supposition, to be 


eceitful. It shows us that chivalry was not, in the 
eleventh century, an innovation, an instit brought 
about by a special exigency which it waS’ expressly 


adapted to meet. It arose much more simply, more 
naturally, and more silently ; it was but the develop- 
ment of material facts long before existing—the spon- 
taneous result of the Germanic manners and the feudal 
relations. It took its birth in the interior of the feudal 
mansions, without any set purpose beyond that of de- 
claring, first, the admission of the young man to the 
rank and occupation of the warrior; secondly, the tie 
which bound him to his feudal superior—his lord, who 
conferred upon him the arms of knighthood. ... . 


® By Robert Langland; the most distinguished poetical work 
that had appeared before the productions of Gower and Chaucer, 


But when once the feudal society had acquired some 
| degree of stability and confidence, the usages, the feel- 
| ings, the circumstances of every kind which attended 
the young man’s admission among the vassal warriors, 
| came under two influences which soon gave them a 
fresh direction and impressed them with a novel cha- 
racter. Religion and imagination, poetry and the 
church, laid hold on chivalry, and used it as a powerful 
means of attaining the objects they had in view, of 
meeting the moral wants which it was their business 
to provide for.”* And the result was that character— 
of all characters, whether of romance or reality, the 
most popular for many ages—the knight ;—that strange 
incarnation of the most opposite qualities of our na- 
ture ; whose gentleness in peace was no less remark- 
able than his ferocity in war, who was as pious in faith 
as he was not uncommonly irreligious in deed ; who 
held such pure and lofty notions of women in the ab- 
stract, that — were to him women no longer, but a 
species of earthly goddesses, worthy of all reverence, 
and a life-long self-devotion to their service, yet who 
at the same time but too often exhibited in his life the 
grossest penraality, the most utter disregard of their 
true welfare or dignity, To such discrepancies be- 
tween the knight’s theory and practices in the matters 
of religion and love, doubtless there were many ex- 
ceptions; to that concerning his disposition in peace 
and war there could be few or none. . War was their 


* Penny Cyclopedia,’ article ‘ Chivalry,’ vol. vii., p. 99, 
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“being’s end and aim.” “Take them,” says Godwin, 
“in the chamber of peace, it is impossible to figure to 
ourselves anything more humane. When_ occasion 
called to them to succour the oppressed, and raise the 
dejected, overwhelmed by some brutal or insulting 
fue, they appeared like Gods descending from Heaven 
for the consolation of mankind. But the garb of peace, 
however gracefully they wore it, they regarded as only 
an accident of their character. War was their profes- 
sion, their favourite scene, the sustenance of their life. 
If it did not offer itself to them at home, they would 
seek it to the ends of the earth, and sell themselves to 
any master rather than not find occasion to prove the 
intrepidity of their temper and the force of their arm. 
When they entered the field of battle, they regarded 
the business of war not as a matter of dire and tre- 
mendous necessity, but as their selected pleasure. 
Their hearts were then particularly alive, and all their 

ulses beat with joy.”* Froissart furnishes a happy 
illustration to this passage, in his account of the battle 
of Poitiers. “ The prince of Wales (the Black Prince), 
who was as courageous and cruel as a lion, took great 
pleasure this day tn fighting and chasing his enemies ;” 
yet, when the battle was over, and the French king 
made prisoner, the same prince waited upon his illus- 





trious captive at ey with a tenderness and de- 
licacy of respect, that it is impossible to read of 
unmoved. The period of Edward III. and of his 
gallant son is indeed the period of the highest and most 
palmy state of chivalry ; it is also the period of Chau- 
cer, who, in “the Knight” and “the Squire,” has 
shown us the two great and clearly distinguishable 
phases of the knightly character. In the one, we see 
the young, loving, enthusiastic, poetical, and accom- 
plished aspirant for military honours; in the other, the 
aged veteran warrior, with whom the stern realities of 
life have sobered down much of its early romance : 
the first (“the Squire”) will form the subject of 
our next paper; the last we now present to our 
readers, 


* A Knight there was, and that a worthy man, 

That from the timé that he first began 

To riden out, he lovéd chivalry, 

Truth and honéur, freedom and courtesy. 
Full worthy was he in his lordés war, 

And thereto had he ridden, no man farre.+ 
As well in Christendom as in Heatheness : 
And ever honour’d for his worthiness. 

At Alisandret he was when it was won: 
Full often time he had the board begun} 
Aboven allé natiéns in Prusse. 

In Lettowe || had he reysed,q and in Russe, 

No Christian man so oft of his degree. 

In Gernade ** at the siege eke had he be 

Of Algezir, nd ridden in Belmarie : tt 

At Layas was he, and at Satalie,t¢ 

When they were won; and in the Greaté Sea g 
At many a noble army had he be. 

At mortal battles had he been fifteen, 

And foughten for our faith at Tramissene + 

In listés thriés, and aye slain his foe. 


* Godwin’s ‘ Life of Chaucer,’ vol. 2, p. 237. 

+ Farther. 

+ Alexandria, taken in 1365 by Pierre de Lusignan, king of 
Cyprus, but immediately abandoned. 

§ He had been placed at the head of the table or board, as a 
compliment to his extraordinary merit. 

I Lithuania. q Journeyed. 

** The city of Algezir, or Algeciras, was taken from the 
Moorish king of Granada in 1344. 

+t Supposed to refer to a place or kingdom of Africa. 

tt Layas, a town in Armenia, and Satalie, the ancient Attalia, 
were both taken by the king of Cyprus before mentioned ; the 
former in 1367, the latter in 1352. 





§§ Supposed to be the Mediterranean. 
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This ilké worthy knight had been also 
Sometimé with the lord of Palathie,* 
Against another heathen in Turkéy. 
And evermore he had a sovereign prise.+ 
And though that he was worthy, he was wise ; 
And of his port as meek as isa maid. 
He never yet no villainy } ne said 
Iu all his life unto no manner wight: 
He was a very perfect, gentle knight. 
But for to tellen you of his array ; 
His horse was good, but he ne was not gay. 
Of fustiin he weared a gipon§ 
All besmotter'd with his habergeon ;q 
For he was late ycome from his viage, 
And wenté for to do his pilgrimage.” 


In Leland’s Itinerary we find the epitaph of “ the 
noble and valiant knight Matthew de Gourney, who, in 
his life, was at the battle of Benamaryn (probably the 
Belmarie mentioned by Chaucer), and afterwards at 
the siege of Algezir against the Saracens, and also at 
the battles of L’Escluse, of Cressy, of Deyngenesse, of 
Peyteres (Poitiers), of Nazare, of Ozrey, and at several 
other battles and sieges, in which he gained great 
praise and honour.” This warrior, whose adventures 
so strikingly illustrate those of Chaucer’s knight, died 
in 1406, aged ninety-six years. It has been justly 
noticed as a peculiar feature of the times, that Chaucer 
does not bring his hero from Cressy and Poitiers, but 
from Alexapinia and Lithuania; as though compara- 
tively slight services against infidels were then thought 
of more importance than the most brilliant victories 
where Christians alone were concerned. It appears 
that it was usual in the fourteenth century for military 
men to go to Prussia, in order to serve with the 
knights of the Teutonic order, who were in a constant 
state of warfare with their then heathen neighbours. 
The youngest son of Edward III., Thomas, duke of 
Gloucester, and Henry, earl of Derby (Bolingbroke), 
afterwards Henry IV., were among the other distin- 
guished men who shared in these expeditions. 

In a very interesting manuscript of the ‘ Canterbury 
Tales,’ written in the fifteenth century, which was 
bought at the Duke of Bridgewater’s sale at Ashridge, 
and is now in the possession of the Duke of Sutherland, 
there is, at the commencement of each tale, a pictorial 
representation of the relater. The figures, it is stated,** 
are drawn and coloured with great care, and present a 
very minute delineation of the dress and costume of 
Chaucer’s time. In the portrait of the knight, the 
countenance is highly expressive of sedateness and 
dignity. His folded head-covering is of a dark colour. 
His gipon is also dark, but his under coat red, which 
is discernible through the sleeves at his wrists. His 
legs are in armour, with gilt spurs. His dagger is in 
a red sheath by his side; and he wears little points or 
aiglets of red tipped with gold on his neck and shoulder. 

We have spoken of the knight’s romance being so- 
bered down, but it is only sobered down, not evaporated. 
With old and young the universal motto of the knight- 
hood of Europe during his time was, “ Tout ’amour, 
tout honor ;’ and our knight is far from being a 
recreant e sentiments which gave to chivalry all 
its grace and glory. When, therefore, he is chosen to 
tell the first tale, he seems at once to have grown 
young again. Never certainly was a story more ad- 
mirably adapted to knightly theme—more sounding 
with chivalrous feats of arms, and no less chivalrous 
devotion to the fair, than that he tells—the well-known 
‘Palamon and Arcite.’ After its conclusion we do not 
hear much more of the knight, though what we do 


* Palathia m Anatolia. + Praise. 

t “ Anything unbecoming a gentleman.” — Tyrwhitt. 

§ A short cassock. } Soiled. q Coat of mail. 
** Todd's ‘ Illustrations of Gower and Chaucer,’ 
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hear is no less happily characteristic. The host's 
humorous but biting sarcasms against the Pardoner 
bring on a quarrel, which threatens serious conse- 
quences. The knight however interferes : 
“ No more of this. 

Sir Pardoner, be merry and glad of cheer ; 

And ye, Sir Host, that be to me so dear, 

I pray you that ye diss the Pardoner.” 


And so— 
“ Anon they kissed and riden forth their way.” 
When the monk, who has said— 


“ I will bewail, in manner of tragedy, 
The harm of them that stood in high degree,’ 


proceeds accordingly with the most intolerable per- 
severance through the history of the respective cala- 
mities of Lucifer, Adam, Sampson, &c., down to 
Croesus, Peter of Spain, and Hugelin of Pisa, and for 
aught that is apparent, may still intend to go on to the 
very end of the pilgrimage, the good knight’s patience 
fails : 
“ Ho! quod the knight, good sire, no more of this : 

That, ye have said, it right enough y wis, 

And mochel more; for little heaviness 

Is right enough to mochel folk, I guess, 

I say for me it is a great disease 

Where as men have been in great wealth and ease, 

To hearen of their sudden fall, alas! 

And the contrary is joy and great solace. 

As when a man hath been in poor estate, 

And climbeth up, and waxeth fortunate, 

And there abideth in prosperity ;— 

Such thing is gladsome, as it thinketh me ; 

And of such thing were goodly for to tell.” 


Doubtless the pilgrims agreed with him that “ dittle 
heaviness” was “right enough ;” and a very different 
kind of story therefore follows. 





MANUFACTURE OF POTASH, OR ‘ BLACK 
SALTS, IN UPPER CANADA. 
(From a Correspondent.} 


Many of the enterprising settlers in several of the dis- 
tricts of Upper Canada (the great local divisions of 
that country ning known under the name of Districts) 
have for many years been engaged in the rude manu- 
facture of an article universally known in that country 
under the name of ‘ Black Salts,’—but which, in fact, 
is the ordinary potash in a crude and very impure 
state. It is not a little singular that in scarcely 
another British colony besides Upper Canada, either 
in North America or elsewhere, or, indeed, nearly 
throughout the whole territories of the United States, 
do the settlers devote much of their attention to this 
subject; although, in very many instances, there is no 
obstacle to their doing so with as great (and in some 
cases greater) probability of being amply repaid for 
their trouble, since many other countries yield nearly 
or precisely the same species of forest-trees as the 
black salts of Canada are made from, and they have 
greater facilities for procuring the necessary pans and 
vessels to make it in. ‘ 

All who have ever entertained any peculiar interest 
regarding new colonies, and their becoming peopled 
and the wilderness subdued, will be aware, I presume, 
that one of the chief and primary obstacles the first 
settlers have to encounter, is, that which the state of 
the primeval forest presents; for in many of our 
colonies, and our North American ones particularly, 
the entire country, when first entered upon by a race of 
enterprising settlers, is one interminable wilderness of 
forest-trees. Now, until means be taken either to 
annihilate those trees by cutting them down and then 
burning them, or to destroy the vital principle in 





them, and so leave them standing for a season, by a 
process called ‘ girdling’—that is, by cutting a circular 
notch quite round the tree, and completely through 
both the outer and inner bark—afterwards leaving 
them standing until through absolute decay they fall 
of their own accord,—the land cannot possibly be made 
to produce any of the necessaries of life, nor sustenance 
for any description of farm-stock. Among the poorer 
and more indolent portion of the settlers, in some par- 
ticular districts, the system of girdling is practised to 
a considerable extent; but this certainly is a slovenly 
method of preparing the soil for crops of either grass 
or grain, and one which never ought to be adopted by 
such as possess the means of clearing off the timber in 
a better and- more legitimate way, namely, by first 
cutting down all the trees, great and small, and after- 
wards having them cut into convenient lengths to be 
drawn together by oxen or rolled together by the use 
of handspikes, preparatory to their being set fire to 
and burned, root and branch. 

The soil of Upper Canada being, for the most part, 
of a good quality, many of the trees grow to a large 
size ; and the usual phrase of the country employed to 
designate the forest with this large growth of timber 
upon it, is, ‘ heavily timbered land.’ We are in the 
habit of hearing much said about the very low rate at 
which land of a pretty good quality may be bought 
in Upper Canada and elsewhere; but in many places 
where the fee-simple of the soil might be purchased 
for 10s. or 12s. sterling the acre, the cost of clearing 
off the timber will amount to four or five times as much, 
thus making the first cost fully 3’. per acre; and if 
I were to include the fencing, probably 10s. or 15s. 
more. But in several of the most flourishing settle- 
ments, from the Head (as it is called) of Lake Ontario, 
westward the whole length of Lake Erie, many of the 
more enterprising settlers, as I before remarked, are 
in the habit of turning the timber to account, in a way 
that used never to be thought of, or, at all events, 
never attempted, that is, by the manufacture of crude 
potash, or ‘ black salts,’ from the ashes of the burned 
timber; and since the process generally adopted by 
the Canadian settlers is a very simple one, and one that 
might be introduced into some of the other British 
colonies to the decided advantage of those persons who 
undertake to subdue the native forests, I will proceed 
to explain it. 

Since it is not every species of forest-tree that con- 
tains alkaline salts, or at least in such quantities as to 
be worth the while of any one to attempt to extract 
them for useful purposes, it has become a matter of 
some consideration with parties who calculate upon 
turning the ashes of the forest-trees to a profitable 
account, to have an eye to the kinds of timber the soil 
produces in the greatest abundance, when making a 
selection of lands in a state of nature, or what is 
generally called a wild state; for where a great por- 
tion of the timber consists of resinous trees, there is 
little likelihood of turning black-salt-making to any 
advantage. Many experiments have been made, from 
time to time, upon the ashes of the sundry varieties 
of timber (not very scientific or accurate ones, how- 
ever), for the purpose of ascertaining which sort yields 
the greatest quantity of alkaline salts; and it is now 
generally believed the species of elm, which is tolerably 
abundant in many parts of the forests of Upper Canada, 

ields rather more than any other sort of native tim- 

er. Next to the elm they consider one or two species 
of ash—the red beech, the black birch, the black 
maple, and locust tree—among the favourite sorts of 
timber to employ in making potash; but nearly every 
other species of ‘ hard wood’ (a term used in contradis- 
tinction to all the varieties of pine, cedar, &c.) will 
answer to form part of a pile of logs that is intended 














to be burned, and black salts afterwards extracted from 
the ashes. 

There is no particular time of the year set apart for 
the making of black salts, but a dry season is ee 
the most advantageous, as it would not be advisable 
to allow the wood-ashes to become wet by rain or 
otherwise before they are collected and put into the 
vats. These vats are very often cuts or sections from 
some hollow tree, instead of vessels made by the 
cooper, and sometimes the owners do not even go 
to the expense of putting bottoms in these hollow 
logs (tops they do not want), but place them upright 
on the age rag stump of some mighty monarch 
of the forest, and so contrive some ingenious means of 
collecting the material (lye) from which potash is 
made. But this is a slovenly plan; because the vessel 
having no bottom to it, the water which is poured upon 
the ashes with which the tub is filled too quickly 
through them, and so fails in extracting the whole of 
the salts. The more skilful potash-makers use four or 
five large rude tubs, each containing twelve or sixteen 
bushels of ashes, and a couple of large iron kettles or 
caldrons that will boil from thirty to forty gallons of 
lye each. As soon as practicable, after the piles of lo 
have been reduced to ashes, the ashes are carefully 
collected and taken to the vicinity of the ‘ boiling- 
camp ;’ and when there happens to be more than the 
vessels will hold, the surplus has to be stowed away 
under cover to avoid exposure to the weather. When 
a very copious supply of water is poured into the vats, 
or whatever they may be called, that contain the d 
ashes, the alkaline salts will be the sooner extracted, 
and a couple of days will suffice to extract most part 
of the salts; but since very weak lye requires a great 
deal more evaporating (oy boiling) in order to obtain 
a certain quantity of the black salts, the better mana- 
gers in these matters saturate the ashes no more than 
is just necessary to extract the salts; and by letting 
the mass remain several days before the vents are 
opened for the liquor to escape by, a much stronger 
lye is produced, and hence the operation of boiling is 
much sooner over. To some this may seem of little 
consequence, whether there should be a thousand gal- 
lons to evaporate or five hundred only, but it should 
be borne in mind that when once the boiling process 
commences, it ought to be continued night and da 
until it is completed; for since (for the most part) it 
takes place in the open air, when the kettles are large 
and the fires are permitted to go out and the liquor to 
cool, considerable extra trouble is necessary ; for vessels 
placed in the open air and over fires that are blown 
about by every breath of wind, require far more fuel 
to bring their contents to the boiling-point than if they 
had been placed in any ordinary apartment over a fire- 
place that was exactly adapted to the shape and size of 
the vessel. 

When the lye has been boiled down to a consistency 
approaching a semi-fluid form (but the settlers have 
several plans of ascertaining when it has been suffi- 
ciently reduced), the mass is allowed to cool in the bot- 
tom of the kettles, where it crystallizes and becomes 
a tolerably solid substance, but neither white nor ex- 
hibiting any transparency; since during the process 
dust and ashes and smoke have had access to the boil- 
ing liquid ; and this, in addition to the lye itself acquir- 
ing a dark colour from the mixed ashes, charcoal, and 
particles of soil, gives to the crude potash that dark ap- 
pearance from which it derives its name, and it is in 
this state that the farmers, or the parties employed in 
clearing away the primeval forests of Upper Ca- 
nada, Sonera bring their produce into the market. 


Formerly much of the black salts was sent all 


the way to Montreal or Quebec in the state in 
which it was taken from the kettles of the settlers, 
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and there sold to parties who were at no great deal 
of cost or trouble in converting it into marketable 

tashes ; but in most of the older and more flourish- 
Ing settlements there now are persons (principally 
storekeepers), who are ready to buy it from the 
settlers, and who have the requisite conveniences con- 
nected with their establishments for converting the 
black salts into either pot or pearl ashes, as may seem 
to be the best calculated to answer their purpose ; 
when it is afterwards packed in proper casks for 
the foreign markets, but which it can only reach 
through the distant markets of the sea-ports above 
mentioned. 

I have known settlers clear twenty acres of land 
annually, and yet able to pay the whole of the expenses 
by the sale of their black salts; while the labour at- 
tending the manufacture of this article has been per- 
formed by the parties owning the land; but even if 
persons had been hired to perform it, the expense would 
not have exceeded a fo part of the cost of clearing. 
To be sure, lands that will yield black salts to pay the 
cost of clearing, must be well stocked originally with 
the most favourable sorts of forest-trees for yielding 
salts; and since it is by no means necessary that the 
wood-ashes should be spread upon the ground as a 
manure (the maiden soils being sufficiently fertile— 
either naturally, or through additions of decayed leaves 
and other vegetable matter), they consequently are 
accounted of little or no value as regards the future 
a the soil may be adapted to produce. Indeed this 
is frequently so obviously the case, that it is quite a 
common thing to find settlers, in districts where they 
neglect making black salts (and yet such as have the 
reputation of being good managers generally), after re- 
ducing to ashes the large piles of timber upon the lands 
they are clearing, not even going to the trouble of 
spteading them over the surrounding surface in the 
immediate vicinity, but contenting themselves with 
letting the whole remain upon the very place where 
the logs had been piled together and consumed. 

I have been induced to dwell upon this subject at a 
greater length than I otherwise should have done, 
with the view of making this source of profit to new 
settlements more generally known than it appears to 
be at present; and not only more known, but more 
generally practised ; and what, to me, seems a matter 
_ unaccountable, is this,—that throughout the United 

tates, among a people who are confessedly so prone to 
mix up with their farming pursuits, speculations of 
various sorts connected with trade, manufactures, and 
commerce, this plan of turning the clearing of wild 
land toa profitable account, or at least of reducing 
the expense to little or nothing, should continue almost 
universally neglected from one end of the Union to 
the other.* ere are, it is true, what goes by the 
name of ‘asheries,’ in many of the inland country towns 
and villages of the United States, where both pot and 
pearl ashes are manufactured; but the owners of these 
establishments employ only dry and clean ashes, such 
in fact as are made in the dwelling-houses, which the 
manufacturers themselves collect in their own carts, 
from house to house, at 4d. or 5d. per bushel; or if 
delivered at the ashery by the settlers, a trifle more is 
usually given. 





Of all sights which can soften and humanise the heart of man, 
there is none that ought so surely to reach it as that of innocent 
children enjoying the happiness which is their proper and natural 
portion.— Southey. 





* The method of manufacturmg potash from seaweed is de- 
scribed in No. 474. Potash-making is one of the secondary 
branches of industry practised by the peasantry in the forests of 
Sweden. (See No. 495.) 





